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THE COPY FOR ‘HAMLET,’ 1603. 
SDMISCOVERED in 1823, the First 


Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ still remains an 
unsolved puzzle. Certain general 
points of agreement, it is true, have 
emerged from a mass of conflicting 
theory. For example, it is clear that the edition 
is in some sense a pirated one, that the resemblances 
between it and the complete ‘Hamlet’ are most 
striking in the first two acts, that it contains a good 
deal of non-Shakespearian matter, which many 
attribute to a ‘hack poet’ employed by the printer 
‘to piece out the imperfect notes of the pirates, and 
finally that there is a strong probability that one 
of these pirates was an actor who took the parts 
of Marcellus and Voltimand. But these conclu- 
sions, which do not in themselves solve the riddle, 
have been drawn from data almost wholly literary 
in character, and, after a century of discussion, it 
seems unlikely that we can get much further until 
we discover some new source of evidence. 

Fortunately this source is not far to seek. The 
1603 ‘Hamlet’ is not merely a strangely distorted 
version of a literary masterpiece, it is also 84 sheets 
of printed matter produced in Valentine Sims’ office 
by craftsmen working from copy. The whole 
problem is: What was the origin and condition 
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of this copy?—a problem which is primarily not 
literary at all, but bibliographical. The First 
Quarto, in short, is a bibliographical faét. Nor, 
as such, does it stand alone; for there are two 
other ‘ Hamlet’ texts, the Second Quarto of 1604 
and the First Folio of 1623, each printed from a 
distinét copy. To the bibliographer the existence 
of three independent editions spells wealth; and it 
would be strange indeed if a scientific comparison 
of the typographical and other peculiarities of the 
texts proved a barren task. The Folio ‘ Hamlet’ 
was printed from a play-house copy; this is now 
admitted on all hands, and we shall be able to 
provide confirmatory evidence of it in the present 
paper. The Q2 ‘Hamlet’ claims on its title- 
page to have been printed from ‘the true and perfect 
Coppie.’ This copy, 1 am convinced, was Shake- 
speare’s manuscript. It would take too long to 
prove it here, but I shall not hesitate to assume it 
to be a fact. Readers of ‘Shakespeare’s Fight with 
the Pirates’ will at least be prepared for that willing 
suspension of disbelief which is all I ask. 

Thus we have three coefficients, two known and 
one unknown. The problem is almost algebraic 
in its simplicity. Moreover, the bibliographical 
evidence, once established, will suggest new literary 
and dramatic clues, clues which may then be 
brought in to support the argument. But here, as 
elsewhere in Shakespearian textual matters, biblio- 
graphy is the first consideration. It is only when 
the bibliographer has done his work that the literary 
critic can hope to build with any permanence. 
For while literary judgments are notoriously as 
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shifting as the sand, bibliography provides a foun- 
dation of rock—the rock of faét. 


I. THE COMPOSITE NATURE OF THE COPY. 


Ler us start by enquiring what bibliography has to 
say to the theory that the actor who played Volti- 
mand was a pirate. 

The ambassadors, Voltimand and Cornelius, 
appear twice in ‘Hamlet’: in 1. 2 before em- 
barking on their mission to Norway, and in 2. 2 
on their return. On the first occasion they have 
a single line to speak together;, on the second 
Voltimand presents their report in a speech of 
twenty-one lines. This speech, in the different 
forms which the three editions give it, is one of 
the most important clues’to the history of the 
‘Hamlet’ text that we possess, while its remark- 
able completeness in Qi as compared with the 
strange character of the rest of the text has 
rightly raised suspicions of piracy among literary 
investigators. But turn first to 1. 2, where Volti- 
mand makes his debut, and lay the texts of F1 and 
Qi open side by side. The entry of the ambas- 
sadors, not noted in Q 2, is given in F 1, not as might 
be expected at the beginning of the scene with the 
rest of the Court, but at line 26, in the middle of 
Claudius’ speech, and after he has been talking of 
their mission for nine lines. Now it is at this 
very point that the scene in Qi begins. The 
whole of the earlier part of the King’s speech is 
lost, and the remaining thirteen lines, contraéted 
to ten, are a pitiful jumble. The verse has gone, 
and the sense has become distorted; the letter to 
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‘old Norway’ appears to be addressed to ‘ young 
Fortinbras’; the last line alone (the ambassadors’ 
cue) is perfect. The thing is clearly a piece of bad 
memorisation. The omission of the first half of the 
speech proves that the memoriser was one of the 
ambassadors, who were not on the stage while it 
was spoken; the striking perfection of Voltimand’s 
report in 2.2 proves which ambassador it was. 
Where literary Scotland Yard suspeéts, Sherlock 
Holmes bibliography arrests the thief. Qz prints 
‘Voltimand’ as ‘Voltemar.’ Let us brand the 
pirate with the name of his own invention, and 
call him Voltemar for the present. 

So far so good. But why does the F1 text 
(derived from the play-house copy, be it remem- 
bered), make the ambassadors enter at so strange a 
point in 1.2? The natural answer is that one of 
them, if not both, had been aéting in the previous 
scene, and that the opening twenty-six lines of 
Claudius’ speech just allowed sufficient time for the 
necessary change of costume. This previous scene 
is the first of the Ghost-scenes. There is a possi- 
bility, therefore, that the literary critics are again 
right in their conjecture that the pirate took the part 
of Marcellus. And if all this be so, another point 
must be observed. It looks as if the ‘ Hamlet’ in 
which Voltemar played was the version of the drama 
which has come down to usin F1. In other words, 
there is at least a presumption that the final play- 
house copy was in existence as early as 1603. 

An examination of Voltimand’s speech in 2. 2 
converts this presumption into a certainty. Let us 
open Q 2 at the same place, so that the three forms 
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of the speech may be together before our eyes. It 
is a long and difficult speech, complicated in syntax 
and not too obvious in drift. Voltemar’s reproduc- 
tion is strikingly accurate. He gives five slight 
differences in reading:—1: returnes (returne, F 1, 
Q2), 2: forth (out, F1, Q 2), 18: would (might, 
F1, Q2),19: that (F1, his, Q 2, this), 20: allow- 
ance (allowances, F1,Q2); there are also many 
varieties in the spelling. But, taking them all round, 
the lines in Q 1 are an extraordinarily faithful version 
of the words Shakespeare wrote. Most remarkable 
of all, the lining of the verse is absolutely correét 
throughout. We shall presently observe Voltemar’s 
efforts in other parts of the play. Never again does 
he even approach this level of exact memorisation, 
if memorisation it be. Moreover, as we shall also see, 
one of the surest indications of his hand is incorreét 
lining. It is strange that he should have excelled in 
just this, the most difficult speech he had to deliver. 
Yet the apparent miracle is capable of a very simple 
explanation, viz. that the QI version represents, 
not Voltemar’s memorisation, but his ‘ player's part,’ 
which he took, in the original or in copy, to the 
printer. Nor is this mere conjecture. It is a fact 
which can be proved. For the arresting feature of 
the lines in Q is that they are much closer to the 
F 1 play-house copy than to the version in Q2. 
The latter speaks of ‘threescore thousand crownes,’ 
Q1 and F 1 of ‘three thousand crownes,’ and there 
are other small agreements as against Q2. But 
what clinches the matter is the punctuation. 

Mr. Simpson and Mr. Pollard have taught us 
that the punctuation of the Folio and the Quartos 
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is theatrical, that it is in effect a series of directions 
to the actors, telling them when to take breath and 
how long to pause. But it has not yet, I think, 
been realised that the punctuation of Fi was 
sometimes carried out on fundamentally different 
principles from that of the Quartos: at least this is 
certainly the case in regard to ‘Hamlet.’ Indeed 
there can be no doubt that the person, whoever he 
may have been, who prepared the acting version 
of this play for use at the Globe, paid no attention 
at all to Shakespeare’s pointing, that in short he 
had his own theories of punctuation, theories which 
he applied wholesale to the text, with the result 
that occasionally he entirely altered the original 
sense of a passage. The difference may be summed 
up in the statement that while Shakespeare’s 
punctuation was dramatic, that of the Globe was 
rhetorical; and the pointing of the Folio ‘ Hamlet’ 
is, in consequence, about twice as heavy as that 
found in Qz2. Voltimand’s speech provides an in- 
teresting illustration of this divergence of practice. 
Shakespeare (Q2) makes two long pauses only in 
the whole twenty-one lines, both of them dramatic : 
a semi-colon at the end of line 1, which stands for 
a bow of the ambassadors to the throne, and a 
colon-pause at the end of line 12, which gives the 
Court an opportunity for the applause that naturally 
occurs at this point of the ‘speech: all the other 
pauses are light breath-pauses, denoted by commas, 
which were probably supplied by the compositor, 
since it is doubtful whether Shakespeare would 
trouble to insert commas into a speech of this 
character. ‘This is all very fine,’ we can imagine 
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the presiding genius at the Globe saying to himself, 
‘but I have to think of my actors’ wind; only one 
good pause in twenty lines indeed!’ Anyhow, he 
certainly broke up the speech drastically. First of 
all he weighted such heavy punétuation as he 
found by altering the semi-colon and the colon 
into full stops. Next he introduced three new 
colons, viz. at the end of line 4, in the middle of 
line 10, and at the end of line 16. Thus, if we 
neglect the first line, which stands by itself as an 
introductory flourish in both versions, he exaétly 
doubled the number of paragraphs in the speech. 
With these faéts in mind, turn now to Qu. 
Here we have no right to look for fidelity in the 
matter of punctuation; for the lines have been 
copied, probably or two occasions, and had then 
passed through the head of a compositor before 
seeing the light of print, while the five variations 
in reading already noted should warn us to expect 
carelessness. Thus we are not surprised to find that 
the two long pauses which Shakespeare gives have 
become commas. Yet this change is not without 
its lesson, since, in copying, periods are more likely 
to become commas than the more conspicious colon 
and semi-colon. This little piece of carelessness, 
therefore, conneéts with F1 rather than with Q2. 
But we have grounds far more relative than this. 
Two out of the three colons which appear in F 1 
(and not in Q2) are to be found in Q1, and in their 
right places! In other words, the speech which 
Voltemar reproduced from his ‘ part’ was broken up 
into paragraphs according to exaétly the same principle 
as that which obtains in the F 1 text. Those who 
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have grasped the significance of Shakespearian 
punctuation will, I believe, agree with me in re- 
garding the presence of these two colons in Q1 as 
evidence of first-class importance. And I confidently 
ask their favourable consideration of the following 
conclusions, which I draw from it and from the 
other circumstances noted above:—(1) that the 
compositor of Qr undoubtedly had Voltemar’s 
‘part,’ or a copy of it, before him when setting up 
his speech; (2) that Voltemar played in the com- 
plete ‘ Hamlet,’ and not as has been supposed in 
some sort of first draft; (3) that the play-house 
copy, from which the F 1 text is derived, was in 
existence twenty years at least before it was printed. 
We shall find nothing elsewhere in Q 1 to contra- 
dict these deductions. On the contrary, everything 
tends to confirm them. The question of style, for 
example, which we must consider later, affords strik- 
ing corroborative evidence from the literary side. 
Though there is much Shakespeare in Q 1, there is 
only one example of his mature poetic manner in 
the whole text, and that is the speech before us. 
There is much Shakespeare in Qi. The words 
bid us take leave of Voltemar for a time and turn 
to the other side of the puzzle. For even if we 
allowed that the whole ‘Hamlet’ cast turned 
pirate, that the floor of the Globe was swarming 
with reporters, and that the publisher could draw 
upon an unlimited number of ‘hack poets,’ all 
would not do. Qr presents phenomena which 
the bibliographer can explain on one hypothesis 
only, viz. that the principal copy for the edition 
was either a manuscript in the handwriting of 
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dramatists, or a text derived therefrom, and that one 
of these hands belonged to William Shakespeare. 

The difference in the pointing of F1 and Q2, 
just observed, is perhaps most remarkable of all in 
regard to the use of brackets. All the evidence of 
the ‘ Hamlet’ texts goes to show that the players 
implied one thing by brackets and Shakespeare 
another. Once again we get the distin¢étion be- 
tween light and heavy, dramatic and rhetorical 
punctuation. In the first place brackets are far 
more sparingly used in Q2 than F 1, the propor- 
tion being a little over one to four. In the second 
place the brackets in the two texts coincide in a 
couple of cases only, which occur within three 
lines of each other and in a speech so peculiar bib- 
liographically that it is possible there was a special 
reason for the coincidence. In the third place 
the Q 2 brackets are almost invariably dramatic in 
intention, i.e. they imply a change in intonation 
and generally some kind of mental or spiritual 
disturbance, which may be comic in the case of 
Polonius for example, or tragic in the case of 
Hamlet. The brackets in F1 are equally invari- 
ably grammatical or rhetorical in meaning; they 
denote parenthetical utterance and nothing more, 
and are most frequently found with little qualify- 
ing or explanatory clauses, such as, ‘ they say,’ ‘as I 
think,’ ‘for the most part.’ ‘Drop the voice’ is, I 
think, a fair interpretation of their significance. 
Contrast with these the following beautiful example 
from Q 2, where the brackets simply vibrate with 
the tones of mystery and amazement: 


My fathers spirit (in armes) all is not well. 
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It is a perfect piece of dramatic pointing, the 
brackets forming, as it were, the curb-stone of a 
well, over which we bend to peer down into the 
depths of Hamlet’s soul. 

There are three pairs of brackets in the first aét 
of Qr. None of them coincide with those found 
in Q2; but two of them follow the Q2 principle 
so exactly, and withal provide such added sugges- 
tion to the passages in which they occur, that we 
can hardly doubt that the Q 2 compositor, an 
indifferent workman, omitted them through care- 
lessness.' The first occurs at 1. 2.77: 


I am very glad to see you, (Horatio) or I much forget 
my selfe. 


The opening soliloquy has just finished, leaving 
Hamlet so overwrought and his eyes so full of 
tears, that when Horatio, the friend of his bosom, 
appears, he does not recognise him. ‘I am very 
glad to see you,’ he begins politely as to a stranger; 
and then he springs at him with a cry of joy, 
*‘ Horatio !—or I much forget myself.’ The brackets 
at 1. 5. 82: 
(My tables) meet it is I set it down,— 


are if anything even more suggestive. ‘My tables,’ 
accompanied by a wild hysterical chuckle, is an 
example of spiritual disturbance if ever there was 
one in dramatic literature, and the brackets of Q1, 
occurring at the beginning of the line and initiating 
a new idea, express the dramatist’s intentions with 
the precision of musical notation. And yet we are 


' There is a third bracket at 1.1.93 which raises problems con- 
nected with the text of F1 which cannot be gone into here. 
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asked to believe that these exquisite touches were 
captured and registered by a reporter taking notes 
in the theatre! 

Nor are the brackets the only evidence of the 
presence of an original manuscript at the back 
of Qi. This text, for example, prints nine lines 
of the famous advice to Laertes in 1. 3 with in- 
verted commas at the beginning of the line; and 
we have more of them at the end of the scene. Is 
it conceivable that any actor, reporter or publisher’s 
hireling would put part of his material into inverted 
commas? I at least cannot believe it possible. 
Now Q 2 also has inverted commas in this scene, 
though not at the same place. Had the phenomena 
coincided in the two Quartos, the inverted commas 
in Qi might have been attributed to a copyist. 
The faét that they occur at different points in a 
single scene points to revision by the author of the 
play. In short, before it reached the Q 2 composi- 
tor, Polonius’ speech had been touched up and the 
inverted commas removed, while the passage at the 
end of the scene had been cut out. These inverted 
commas occur again in 4. 5 of Q 2, in the Quartos 
of ‘ Troilus’ and ‘ Lucrece,’ and in one or two of the 
Folio plays. In other words, Shakespeare, like other 
dramatists of the age, occasionally marked out his 
‘sententious’ passages by placing inverted commas 
at the beginning of the line; and the appearance of 
this device in Q1 is conclusive indication of a dra- 
matist’s hand, whether Shakespeare’s or another’s.' 

Or take again the question of spelling. The 
coincidence in this respect was first pointed out to 

* See Simpson, ‘ Shakespearian Punctuation,’ pp. 101-3. 
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me by Mr. A. W. Pollard, to whose suggestions 
and criticisms the writer of this article is deeply 
indebted. One might illustrate the point by giving 
lists of words which Q1 and Q2 spell alike. The 
simplest method, however, is probably to set 
parallel passages side by side, since this will best 
bring out the combination of agreement and varia- 
tion, which is as striking here as it is in regard to 
other bibliographical similarities between the two 
Quartos. The passages selected are from 1.1. 58-79. 


Qi. 
Mar. |s it not like the King? 


Hor. As thou art to thy selfe, 

Such was the very armor he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 
So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the yce, 
Tis strange. 


Mar. Thus twice before, and iump at this dead hower, 
With Marshall stalke he passed through our watch. 


Hor. \n what particular to worke, I know not, 
But in the thought and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to the state. 


Mar. Good, now sit downe, and tell me he that knowes 
Why this same strikt and most obseruant watch, 

So nightly toyles the subieé of the land, 

And why such dayly cost of brazen Cannon 

And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 

Why such impresse of ship-writes, whose sore taske 
Does not diuide the sunday from the weeke : 

What might be toward that this sweaty march 

Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 
Who is’t that can informe me? 
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There are differences, of course. The author 
has polished his material at two places. The com- 
positors are different ; and, since compositors carry 
words in their heads, two workmen in an age when 
spelling was not yet fixed would inevitably give 
' variations in the same passage. Yet when one 





looks at ‘smot,’ ‘ pollax,’ ‘ strikt,’ ‘ dayly,’ ‘ Cannon,’ 
‘forraine,’ ‘ ship-writes ’—to take just a handful— 
can one doubt for a moment that the two texts were 
in the case of these lines derived from copy spelt 


Q 2. 
Mar. |s is not like the King? 


Hor. As thou art to thy selfe. 

Such was the very Armor he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated, 
So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax onthe ice. 


Tis strange. 





Mar. Thus twice before, and iump at this dead houre, 
With martiall stauke hath he gone by our watch. 


Hor. In what perticular thought, to worke I know not, 
But in the grosse and scope of mine opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 


Mar. Good now sit downe, and tell me he that knowes, 
Why this same strikt and most obseruant watch 
So nightly toiles the subiect of the land, 
And with such dayly cost of brazon Cannon 
And forraine marte, for implements of warre, 
Why such impresse of ship-writes, whose sore taske 
Does not deuide the Sunday from the weeke, 
* What might be toward that this sweaty hast 

Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day, 
Who ist that can informe mee? 
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and written by thesame hand? And if the copy of 
Q2 was Shakespeare’s manuscript, that hand was his. 

A comparison of the misprints of the Quartos 
should, finally, establish the fact beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt. Eight examples will be enough to 
clinch our case, four in which the texts coincide 
and four in which they give variants—variants 
pointing to two misreadings of the same written 
word. The references and the readings in brackets 
are taken from the Cambridge Shakespeare.' The 
coincidences are: I. 1.73 cost (cast), I. 2. mye 
sallied (solid), 1.3.65 courage (comrade), 1.5.55 
angle (angel); the variants: 1.1.44 “ole Qq, 
horrowes Q 2, (harrows) ; 1.4. 82 Artiue Q 1, arture 
Q 2, (artery); 1.5.56 fate Qi, sort Q 2, (sate); 
2. 2. §83 scalion Q 1, stallyon Q 2, (scullion). The 
misprints in which the two Quartos agree might 
conceivably be explained on the hypothesis that Q 2 
compositor checked his work by that of his fellow 
craftsman of Q1, but the combination of agree- 
ment with variation puts this out of court. There 
is no getting out of it. Parts at least of Qi were 
derived, direétly or indirectly, from a Shakespearian 
manuscript. 

We now know more or less where we stand. 
The copy for Qi was composite in character, and 
consisted partly of an early ‘ Hamlet’ text, partly 
of additions to it made by an a¢tor who played in 
the final ‘Hamlet.’ An accomplice would have 
doubled Voltemar’s risks and halved his profits, and 


* I do not commit myself to these Cambridge Shakespeare read- 
ings, most of which are derived from F 1, Two of them I 
believe to be quite wrong. 
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we shall presently see that it is not necessary to 
suppose that more than one pirate was involved in 
the transaction. But what about the non-Shake- 
spearian scenes and passages, attributed to a ‘ hack 
poet’? There was no hack poet. The non- 
Shakespearian portions of Qi are fragments of the 
‘ur-Hamlet,’ over which Shakespeare had not yet 
worked. Nor is it impossible to discover the 
author of them. But this is a literary question 
which must be left to a later stage of our enquiry. 


Il. THE VOLTEMAR COPY. 


Havinc established our foundations, we can begin 
to build. And first of all let us get Voltemar to 
some extent out of the way. Now that we know 
he was only adding to existing copy, it should not 
be difficult to deteét his principal additions to the 
Quarto. But we must ‘go softly on.’ We are 
dealing with material which is at once sacred and 
likely to be full of surprises, to wit a Shakespearian 
manuscript, containing fragments of the ‘ur- 
Hamlet,’ and as yet we know nothing of its origin 
or condition. Previous investigators have reck- 
lessly set down all the peculiarities of Q1 to the 
bungling of the pirates. Yet many of them are 
due to simple misprints, and just that kind of mis- 
print which those who know the other quartos 
would expect to find. Take the following variants 
of 1. 4. 10 as an example: 


Q1. And as he dreames, his draughts of renish downe 
Q2. And as he draines his drafts of Rennish downe 
F1. And as he dreines his draughts of Renish downe. 
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Here Fi preserves the Shakespearian spelling 
‘dreines,'' Q2 gives us the normalised form it 
acquired after passing through the head of the 
compositor, while the ‘dreames’ of Qr is a nor- 
malised misprint of the same spelling, ‘ dreines’ 
being taken for ‘dremes.’ Yet this line of Q1 has 
been quoted time and again as a sample of the 
reporter's iniquity. And there are other tangles in 
Q1, more complicated than this, which it would 
nevertheless be unsafe to attribute to Voltemar. 
Picture the possibilities of the manuscript with 
fossils of an old play still embedded in it. We 
know something of Shakespeare’s large careless- 
ness, and suspeét more. Thus when we find 
passages in which two elements have not been 
properly fused, where they lie interlocked in the 
text, yet not so tightly that they cannot be separ- 
ated with a little care, we ought to think of Shake- 
speare first, though of Voltemar also. Shakespeare 
was not writing for press; Voltemar was, and being 
anxious to make the old copy as much like the new 
play as possible he would try to avoid leaving loose 
ends in the passages he added. Something, in fact, 
which at first sight looks like sheer nonsense may 
upon analysis prove a very valuable clue to the 
condition of the original text. Further, the differ- 
ence between the two Quartos in regard to the 
position of certain scenes or pieces of dialogue, 
a difference which has hitherto been almost 
universally considered as positive proof of the 
reporter's hand in Q1, points surely in exactly 
the opposite direction. The appearance, for 
' Cf. ‘dreind’ Sonnets (1609), 63. 3. 
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example, of the nunnery scene at the beginning 
of 2.2 in Q1 simply shows that Shakespeare trans- 
ferred it to 3.1 at a later daté. To imagine 
Voltemar responsible for the earlier position is to 
imagine impossible things. It would credit him 
with an astonishing memory, since the dialogue 
though different from that of Q2 is very good; it 
would credit him also with considerable dramatic 
talent, since ‘ex hypothesi’ he would be obliged 
to fit the new material into the old text—a task 
requiring no little skill. 

Moreover, Voltemar’s acquaintance with the 
play is likely to have been a strictly limited one. 
‘Hamlet’ Qi was not the first occasion on which 
‘surreptitious copy’ had reached the printer through 
an actor at the Globe; and as there had recently 
been a particularly flagrant instance of this in the 
case of ‘Henry V’ Qi (1600), a case of which 
I suspeét Voltemar knew more than he ought, 
we may suppose that any hanging about the stage 
door on the part of inferior members of the com- 
pany during performance or rehearsal would be 
viewed with grave suspicion. It is probable, there- 
fore, that there were distinét gaps in Voltemar’s 
knowledge of ‘ Hamlet,’ even though he acted, as 
we shall see, six different parts scattered over the 
scenes. We shall do well then to look for his hand 
only on those occasions when he is actually in 
character on the stage, or has legitimate excuse for 
waiting at the stage door, before an entry or just 
after an exit. One exception alone may be made 
to this. Minor actors would be employed on the 
stage on other occasions than those when they had 
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to speak their lines. They would be needed to 
help make a crowd or as servants to move certain 
properties. I think it probable that Voltemar 
acted as a super of this kind at least three times in 
the play. 

This paper makes no attempt to peel off the 
Voltemar additions entirely from the original text. 
All it aims at doing is to indicate briefly the points 
at which the chief of these additions occurred. 
These points are not hard to discover. Voltemar 
gives himself away, because he suffered from two 
incurable defeéts: he was neither a dramatist nor a 
poet. The surest indications of his hand, therefore, 
are dramatic rubbish and poetic rubbish—scenes 
which obviously miss fire completely, speeches in 
which there is something seriously wrong with the 
verse and line arrangement. The report of Claudius’ 
speech in 1, 2 furnishes an excellent example of his 
style: 


Lordes, we here haue writ to Fortenbrasse, 
Nephew to olde Norway, who impudent 

And bed-rid, scarcely heares of this his 

Nephews purpose: and Wee heere dispatch 
Yong' good Cornelia, and you Voltemar 

For bearers of these greetings to olde 

Norway, giuing to you no further personall power 
To businesse with the King, 

Then those related articles do shew: 

Farewell, and let your haste commend your dutie. 


' ©Yong’ is odd. It may, I think, however, be explained as a 
misprint of the spelling ‘ youg’ for ‘ you,’ on the analogy of ‘ yew,” 
which Shakespeare almost undoubtedly spelt ‘youg’ in 5.3 or 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
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If one takes this as prose, and apart from its con- 
text, it is presentable enough; there is nothing 
wrong with the grammar. As verse, and as a 
passage from the first act of ‘Hamlet’ (at any 
conceivable stage of its career) it is of course 
trash. Two colons, it will be observed, occur in 
the lines, and this suggests that a third indication 
of the Voltemar touch is the presence of heavy 
punctuation, since he was an actor and steeped in 
play-house copy. The clue, however, though not 
unimportant, should not be pushed too far, seeing 
that the old ‘ Hamlet’ text was also probably play- 
house copy, while it is likely that Shakespeare’s 
own punctuation was heavier at the time when he 
worked on the Qi ‘Hamlet’ than it was later 
when he wrote Q2.' Lastly, we have, elsewhere 
exemplified, what may be called the repetition- 
bracket, i.e. the double occurrence of a line or 
sentence, generally with a slight variation, in the 
same scene, one occurrence representing the old 
text, the other Voltemar’s recollection of the new, 
and the two together often forming a neat bracket 
marking off his addition. 

So far, we know Voltemar as the player of one 
part only, that of the first ambassador. But we 
have already seen that the Fr text offers grounds for 
supposing that he also acted in the Ghost-scenes. 
After all that has just been said, a glance at the 
Ghost-scenes in Q1 should suffice to show that his 
hand is to be found in every one. Where the 
verse flows, the lining is correét, and the passage is 
in general agreement with Q 2, we may legitimately 

' e.g. The pointing of Z.L.L. and 44.N.D. is distinétly heavy. 
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conclude that we have Shakespearian copy, even if it 
presents differences, as it often does in small points, 
from the text of Q2. Where other conditions 
prevail, they point to Voltemar. And as none of 
these scenes are free from his handiwork, he must 
have been on (or just off) the stage all through. 
This being so, there can be no doubt that the 
literary critics have rightly cast him for Marcellus, 
in spite of the faét that most of the Marcellus 
speeches were to be found in the early text. He 
cannot be Hamlet for many reasons. He cannot be 
Horatio, since among other things Q 1 gives us an 
‘ur-Hamlet’ scene between Horatio and the Queen, 
which would undoubtedly have disappeared had 
Voltemar played Horatio, seeing that it is replaced 
by 4.6 of Q2, a scene not found in Q1, though 
Horatio is the principal speaker in it. He cannot 
be the Ghost, since that part would have given him 
too little scope for the work he does. He cannot be 
Barnardo for the same reason; Barnardo does not 
appear in scenes 4 and 5, though Voltemar certainly 
does. Thus by the process of exhaustion we are 
left with Marcellus. 

Only the glaring instances of Voltemar’s patch- 
work in these scenes can be touched upon. If 
Barnardo figured at all in the original, he appeared 
in the first scene only, and had not more than a line 
or two to say. Voltemar has been at some pains to 
fit him in, but it is not difficult to deteét the joinery- 
work, one of the clues being that, while he is referred 
to as present in 1. 2. 76-188, no provision for his 
entry is made at the head of the scene. Horatio’s 
speech about Fortinbras in 1,1 is a sad ruin, and 
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was clearly quite different in the old text. Hamlet's 


interview with the Ghost has been touched up, as 
is obvious from the erratic lining and from the 
repetition of ‘ Briefe let me be’ in 1. 5. 31 and 46. 
Finally, as a typical specimen of Voltemar’s handi- 
craft, exemplifying the repetition-bracket business, 
the following lines may be quoted : 
Ham. But what is your affaire in Elsenoure ? 

Weele teach you to drinke deepe ere you depart. 
Hor. A trowant disposition, my good Lord. 
Ham. Nor shall you make mee truster 

Of your owne report against your seife: 

Sir, I know you are no trowant: 

But what is your affaire in Elsenoure ? 
Hor. My good Lord, I came to see your fathers funerall. 
Ham. O | pre thee do not mocke mee fellow studient, 

I thinke it was to see my mothers wedding. 


The passage I have placed in italics is Voltemar’s 
addition. Note the ‘ verse,’ the repetition of ‘ But 
what is your affaire in Elsenoure?’ and the colons. 
Note too that the dialogue runs straight on without 
the addition. The spelling ‘studient,’ also found 
in Q2 in this place, marks out the line in which 
it occurs as early. Voltemar has simply inserted 
five new lines into the original ‘ Hamlet.’ 

The scene between Polonius and Reynaldo at 
the beginning of Act 2 may be treated in the 
same way. The names are given as Corambis and 
Montano in Q1; they are old-text names which 
Voltemar leaves alone. The first four lines are 
also old text; they run smoothly, and for the rest 
are in the style of the other ‘ur-Hamlet’ fragments. 


They represent probably all the dialogue between 
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Corambis and Montano which the old text con- 
tained, since the rest of the scene is patent Volte- 
mar. The circumlocutions of Polonius’ creaking 
brain are quite beyond his powers of memorisation, 
and though he patches up a colourable imitation, 
the result is dramatic nonsense, as Furnivall long 
ago noted; while the line ‘And bid him ply his 
musicke,’ echoing ‘And bid him ply his learning’ 
of the old text, nicely brackets off for us the bulk 
of his contribution. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Voltemar took the part of Reynaldo. He 
was on as Marcellus in the previous scene, and a 
little loitering at the stage-door after his exit would 
explain everything. That he forgets Reynaldo’s 
name counts for little either way, since it must 
have been very difficult for a small-part actor in a 
repertory company to remember his various names 
except when they happen to occur in his ‘lines.’ 
If we cast him for Reynaldo, however, we must 
imagine a break between the scenes long enough to 
allow him to change his costume ; and breaks of this 
kind are unlikely in a lengthy play like ‘ Hamlet.’ 
It is more natural, therefore, to give the part to the 
other ambassador, ‘ good Cornelia.’ The point is 
unimportant, except by way of illustration of the 
kind of problems with which we have to deal. 
The third of Voltemar’s undoubted parts in the 
‘Hamlet’ cast was that of a Player, probably a 
Player who had little to say. It is, however, one 
of the most difficult of all the Qi problems to 
decide exactly what he contributed to the scenes 
in which the Players appear. Let it suffice here 
to point out that something has gone wrong with 
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the text of and around the Pyrrhus speech which 
cannot all be attributed to careless revision of the 
old text by Shakespeare, and that the repetition 
of Ophelia’s question, after the dumb-show, 
clearly denotes patchwork of some kind in the 
Play-scene. 

His other parts can be rapidly dealt with. He 
doubtless helped to compose Fortinbras’ army, since 
he reports the little scene, abbreviated of course as 
in F 1, in which the Norwegian Prince passes over 
the stage. Only one or two of Shakespeare’s words 
have been caught; the rest is-a re-hash of the 
sorry material which stood for Claudius’ speech at 
the beginning of 1.2. Had he taken Fortinbras 
himself, he would certainly have remembered more 
than this; but he was possibly the Captain with 
whom the Prince speaks. Obviously the old text 
contained no trace of this scene. Next he played 
Second Grave-digger. The Q1 scene between the 
two clowns affords an almost exact parallel with 
that between Corambis and Montano. ‘Goe fetch 
me a stope of drinke’ at line 18 marks the end of 
the original dialogue, while its repetition, in slightly 
different words, at line 31 once again forms the 
other arm of the bracket enclosing V oltemar’s addi- 
tion. The First Grave-digger’s riddle is murdered ; 
Voltemar is like the man we all know, who having 
heard a good story from someone else re-tells it in 
full detail—except for the essential point. After 
his exit in search of the ‘ stope of beere,’ he comes 
on next with the funeral procession, probably as 
the ‘churlish priest,’ and so is able to give us a 
distorted memory of Hamlet’s Pelion and Ossa 
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speech. Finally, as if he would leave us under no 
possible doubt as to his pervading influence, he 
appears, under his own name, on the last page of 
the volume. The page is thus headed: 


Eater Voltemar and the Ambassadors from England. 
enter Fortenbrasse with his traine. 


What has Danish Voltimand to do with the English 
ambassadors? Well, once an ambassador always an 
ambassador, at any rate in the Globe. He has 
donned his robes once more, and turned up to accom- 
pany an anglicised Cornelius to view the corpse of 
Hamlet and take note of what Fortinbras has to say. 
Probably he does not speak, for the ambassador's 
lines are old text. But his report of the words of 
Fortinbras, though palpably report, is not unworthy 
of his ambassadorial dignity. In any case here he is 
at the end of the Qr tragedy, bowing his adieus to 
us over the mangled body of an early ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Such in outline is the career of Voltemar. We 
are concerned here with his main contributions 
only, and the marks of his clumsy fingers are to be 
found at one or two other places of the copy. But 
he had, probably, only six small charaéter parts— 
Marcellus, Voltimand, a Player, Second Grave- 
digger, Churlish Priest, and English Ambassador— 
and it is dangerous to look for his hand elsewhere, 
unless it can be shown with plausibility that he was 
on the stage as a super. Thus, as we have noted, 
his report of the Fortinbras scene can easily be 
explained by supposing him as one of the Nor- 
wegian stage-army. And it is along these lines 
that we must attack the problem of the soliloquies 
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(including Hamlet’s speech in the Prayer-scene) 
upon which a few words may be added by way 
of rounding off the subjeét. Voltemar’s task with 
regard to the first soliloquy would be an easy one, 
since he was waiting to come on as :Marcellus 
during its utterance. He left, no doubt, some of 
the original copy still standing, the first three lines 
for example. The other lines probably represent 
botched ‘ur-Hamlet’ stuff, the extraordinarily 
heavy punctuation being unmistakeable evidence 
of his hand. ‘To be or not to be’ is not so simple. 
That the original was pure ‘ur-Hamlet’ is highly 
probable ; that Voltemar touched it up is certain ; 
and the clumsy line, ‘I that, O this concience 
makes cowards of us all,’ is a pretty specimen of the 
two elements combined. For it is the play-house 
copy which gives us ‘ Thus conscience does make 
cowards of ws a//’; the line in Q2 reads ‘ Thus 
conscience does make cowards.’ Moreover the 
ideas of the Q soliloquy are a strange blend of old 
and new, of conventional orthodoxy and Hamlet- 
scepticism. ‘A hope of something after death’ is 
the note of the original; ‘the dread of something 
after death’ is the bourdon of the Shakespearian 
harmony. The Qr version is a hideous discord of 
the two. But how comes Voltemar to be on the 
stage at this juncture? The answer is, I think, that 
Ophelia is saying her prayers during the soliloquy, 
that for this properties in the shape of a prie-dieu, 
and perhaps a simple altar, were necessary, and that 
Voltemar, possibly in his ‘churlish priest’ costume, 
had to make the required arrangements at the be- 
ginning or the scene. Turning next to the Hecuba 
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soliloquy, we find a surprising difference. It runs 
easily, and is undoubtedly Shakespeare, though a 
first draft of the final form. There are some queer 
features about it, but there is no obvious reason for 
suspecting the hand of Voltemar. Lastly, there is 
the ‘Now might I do it, pat’ speech, a speech 
which Voltemar certainly botched, and botched 
badly. It is the King who is saying prayers this 
time, and the prie-dieu would be needed once again. 
Claudius’ prayer is ‘ur-Hamlet,’and Hamlet’s speech 
was probably ‘ ur-Hamlet’ also. Voltemar does his 
best with it, but one phrase which he places in 
Hamlet’s mouth occurs also in the memorised 
portion of the Corambis-Montano scene, and may 
therefore be unhesitatingly quoted as an authentic 
specimen of Voltemarian style. The phrase is 
‘drinking drunke.’ Does it tell us the secret of 
the pirate’s impecuniosity and his shifty devices to 
turn a dishonest penny? The First Grave-digger 
dismisses him with ‘Go get thee to Yaughan’s.’ 
Possibly he knew the toper’s haunts. In any case 
the command is found in F 1 only, and is probably 
not Shakespeare. Let us leave the rascal drinking, 
if not drunk, at Yaughan’s and pass on to the 
original copy which he mangled. 


Ill. TERTIUM QUID. 


WE are now able to get this original copy in clearer 
perspective. Parts of the ghost-scenes were iden- 
tical with their parallels in the final play, but there 
were some important and many minor differences. 
Fortinbras and the Danish ambassadors were absent 
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altogether, as dramatis persone.‘ Only the germs 
of the Reynaldo and Second Grave-digger scenes 
were to be found. There were variations in the 
Pyrrhus-scene, the Play-scene and the Funeral- 
scene. Finally, though the Hecuba soliloquy was 
early Shakespeare, the first soliloquy, ‘To be or not 
to be,’ and Hamlet’s speech in the Prayer-scene 
appear to have been pre-Shakespearian in the main. 
These points raise a host of problems conneéted 
with the history of the play, which must be re- 
served for a later article. Here we are concerned 
with Q1 in its purely bibliographical aspect, and 
we have still to discover the nature of the original 
copy. 

We have seen that the non-pirated portion of Q1 
was derived, direétly or indireétly, from a Shake- 
spearian manuscript of some kind. Three things can 
here be said, I think with certainty, about this manu- 
script. In the first place it must have been written 
many years before 1603. It has been noted that 
the only specimen of Shakespeare’s mature style in 
Q1 is the Voltimand-speech, which was not part 
of the original copy at all. But there is something 
even more interesting and curious than this to 
observe. Once again lay the two Quartos open side 
by side at the Ghost-scenes, and compare the pas- 
sages which Voltemar left alone with those he 
inserted or doétored. Wherever the two editions 
tally, the style is early ; wherever Q1 hasa Voltemar 
patch, the style of Q2 is late. The point is so 
patent that it is unnecessary to labour it. The lines 


‘ It is possible, nay probable, that they were referred to in the 
original. 
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quoted on pp. 164-5 to illustrate the coincidence in 
spelling will serve as a specimen of the early style; 
the Q 2 speech of Horatio immediately following, 
which is pure Voltemar in Q 1, provides an excel- 
lent example of the later. The two styles are years 
apart. Horatio’s speech is a long sentence of 
twenty-seven lines, which goes swinging on heed- 
less of line-terminations, and full of the eddies of 
parenthesis and subordinate clause. It is broken 
up into five paragraphs, and the breaks invariably 
occur in the middle of aline. The style is that 
of a man to whom thinking in blank verse has 
become a second nature, and whose thought is 
complex, mature, bearded. How different is the 
cadence, the syntax, the whole movement and 
mind-content of the preceding speeches. Excellent 
verse, but softer, sweeter, simpler in every way—a 
verse with the downy lip and fresh complexion of 
a young poet. Astill longer oasis of the same type 
of verse may be found at 1.1. 147-75. The poetic 
manner of the Ghost-scenes in Q 1 is very early, as 
early perhaps as the Shakespearian portions of 
‘Henry VI.’ They would seem to have been written 
at least ten years before the publication of Q 2. 

In the second place this manuscript, and the 
manuscript from which Q 2 was printed, are organi- 
cally one. The Qi manuscript is a sapling, which 
the gardener is in the act of pruning and grafting, 
that of Q 2 is the full-grown tree, laden with eternal 
fruit. We can see from the manuscript of ‘ The 
Booke of Sir Thomas Moore’ how Elizabethan 
dramatists in general and Shakespeare in particular 
carried through a revision. Small additions or 
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alterations were made by means or marginal or 
interlinear notes; longer ones were written on 
scraps of paper and pasted in at appropriate points; 
when a whole leaf had to be copied or revised, the 
old material was torn up so as not to be confused 
with the new. Not many of the leaves of the Q1 
manuscript were to be found in the ‘ Booke ot 
Hamlet’ from which Q 2 was taken, but enough 
remained to establish the organic connexion be- 
tween the two. And most of these original leaves 
or scraps survived in the first aét. That this is not 
a mere theorist’s dream is shown by the coinci- 
dences between the spellings and misprints noted 
on p. 166. Shakespeare’s spelling, like so much 
else about him, was liable to constant fluctua- 
tion, and it seems inconceivable that he should 
have spelt the words in our illustrative passages, 
not to mention many other instances in Act I, in 
identically the same way on two occasions widely 
separated in time. But the misprints are con- 
clusive on the point. If we posit the existence of 
two independent Shakespearian manuscripts, we 
have to face the absurd proposition that Shake- 
speare’s pen twice misformed the letters in four 
separate words in such a way that two compositors 
misread them in identically the. same fashion. Or 
take the following famous crux in 1. 3. 73-4: 


Q1. And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that: 

Q 2. And they in Fraunce of the best ranck and station, 
Or of a most select and generous, chiefe in that: 

F 1. And they in France of the best ranck and station, 
Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 
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The Cambridge Editors, quoting the two Quarto 
versions only, write, ‘It is clear that the corruption 
in both passages is due to an error in the transcript 
from which both were copied.’ But the tangle 
must be due to Shakespeare, for it appears also in 
the F1 text, which the Cambridge Editors should 
surely have treated as decisive since they regard 
Fi as derived not ‘from any of the previously 
existing Quartos, but from an independent manu- 
script. There is no possible escape; the play- 
house copy of ‘ Hamlet’ was in the main originally 
derived from the same manuscript as the texts of 
Qi and Q2. This knot showing in all three 
proves that each was made of wood from the same 
tree. 

Again the other misprints, in which the 
Quartos differ (see p. 166), are equally instructive. 
There is nothing at all impossible in supposing 
that the doublets, ‘horrors-horrowes, ‘ Artiue- 
arture, ‘fate-sort,’ represent the misreadings of 
two compositors working from the same manu- 
script. The fourth doublet, ‘scalion-stallyon,’ is, 
however, less capable of such an explanation, since 
it suggests not only a difference in the forma- 
tion of the second letter, but also a difference in 
spelling. It is, therefore, interesting to observe 
that it is just this word of all our selected eight 
which we can be certain that Shakespeare re-wrote, 
since it occurs in the middle of the Hecuba- 
soliloquy, of which we have a completely revised 
version in Q2. It would, I think, be possible to 
make out an overwhelming case for the organic 
unity of the two manuscripts on literary and 
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dramatic grounds. It is enough to note here 
that the typographical similarities which, as we 
saw, prove that the same writer was responsible 
for the bulk of Q1 and Q 2, prove also that parts 
of the manuscripts were actually identical. 

In the third place, the manuscript behind Q1 
was, as far as acting purposes were concerned, in 
an imperfect and confused condition, since it 
exhibits Shakespeare actually in the middle of a 
revision! There are many indications of this, as 
we shall see later. Let one example suffice for the 
present occasion. In 1. 2. 40-7 a tangle is to be 
found, which, when analysed, yields a surprising 
and highly interesting result. The lines run as 
follows : 

This shewes a louing care in you Sonne Hamlet, 

But you must thinke your father lost a father, 

That father dead, lost his, and so shalbe vutill the 

Generall ending. Therefore cease laments, 

It is a fault gainst heauen, fault gainst the dead, 

A fault gainst nature, and in reasons 

Common course most certaine, 

None liues on earth, but hee is borne to die. 
Transfer the passages which I have placed in italics 
to the margin, add one word after ‘ reasons,’ and 
you get what I believe to be a true glimpse of the 
manuscript. Thus: 


183 


This shewes a louing carein you, Sonne Hamlet, 
andsoshalbe But you must thinke your father lost a father, 
vatill the That father dead, lost his. Therefore cease 
generallend- eile 
ing ’ ’ : ; 

i fault gainst heauen, fault gainst the dead, 
C a . 

ania oe fault gainst nature, and in reasons (eye) 
certaine None liues on earth, but hee is borne to die. 
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The verse of the restored text is entirely charac- 
teristic of the ‘ ur-Hamlet’ style, as exemplified by 
Q 1, while the conjectural ‘ eye’ is just the kind of 
forced image which the author of that play would 
be likely to employ, especially when, as here, the 
rhyme had caught him in its toils. As for the 
marginal notes, at first blush of course we suspect 
Voltemar. But Voltemar will not do. As already 
pointed out, he is very unlikely to have created a 
meaningless jumble such as the text of Q1 here 
presents. Moreover, he is a player, whose task is 
to remember words, and when these fail him he is 
quite incapable, as we have seen again and again, 
of reproducing ideas. Now these two marginal 
notes are essentially ideas, and ideas of a highly 
concentrated character. They are, in fact, the 
germs from which the Queen’s speech (68-73) and 
the rest of the King’s speech (go-106) have sprung 
in Q2, In a word they are undoubtedly Shake- 
speare’s. As he revised the Ghost-scenes in the 
early ‘ Hamlet,’ he glanced through this Court- 
scene, leaving it for later treatment, but running 
his pen in passing through the hideous ‘ eye,’ and 
scribbling two memorabilia in the margin, which 
he afterwards expanded into some twenty-five lines. 
By a natural process these notes have crept into 
the text of Q1. 

Yet if all this be so, we are left in a strange 
quandary as regards the copy for the 1603 ‘ Hamlet.’ 
It is quite impossible that this edition can have 
been printed direét from a manuscript which 
Shakespeare was in the act of revising years before, 
a manuscript, moreover, which had by 1603 been 
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transformed into the complete play from which 
Q 2 direétly and F 1 indirectly were derived. We 
are compelled, therefore, to posit the existence of 
a tertium quid, some intermediate text which will 
link the early ‘ Hamlet’ with its posthumous appari- 
tion in 1603. Such an intermediary, of course, 
must be a reproduction, either in script or print, of 
the half-revised manuscript, and it must somehow 
have survived till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century so as to be available for Ling and Sims. 
Of what nature was this tertium quid? A big 
question, which demands a whole article to itself. 
J. Dover Witson. 

















THE WYDOW EDYTH. 


Twelve mery gestys of one called Edyth, the lyeng 
wydow whyche still lyveth. Emprynted at London at 
the sygne of the mere-mayde at Pollisgate next to chepe- 
syde by J. Rastell, 23 March MDXXV. 


reed this entertaining Little work within 
reach, but it would be a mistake to 
e look upon it as belonging to the type 
We of facetie with which he published it. 
It found a place in the third volume of his Shake- 
speare Jest Books, where its companion pieces are 
prose collections of miscellaneous anecdotes arranged 
without plan, after the manner of their prototype, 
‘The Hundred Merry Tales,’ which, like the 
‘Wydow Edyth,’ was a production of John Rastell’s 
press. 

The Widow Edyth was the daughter of a yeo- 
man of Exeter, John Hawkins, whom Herbert, 
greatly daring, assumed to be the printer of Pynson’s 
edition of Palsgrave’s ‘ Lesclarcissement de la langue 
Francoyse’ of 1530. The poem itself disqualifies 
Herbert’s guess.'. The good Edyth’s father married 
thrice, his third wife, Edyth’s mother, burying him 
after fifteen years of wedded life. Old Hawkins, 
therefore, did not live to witness his daughter’s 





‘ We might with equal reason accept Swift’s ascription of his 
* Prophecies of Merlin,’ ‘imprinted at London by John Haukins 
in 1533. See Herbert’s ‘Ames,’ i, 470 and 472n. 
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adventures which were told in print in 1526, much 
less did he live to print a book himself in 1530. 
His widow, having brought up the child Edyth 


not to 7 . 
medle with anything 


that sowned unto good huswyfry, 
but aye study to forge and lye, 


married her to one, Thomas Ellys, and then dis- 
appeared from the story, leaving her daughter a 
piece of advice that she did not fail to follow: 


Daughter, make merry, whiles thou may, 
For this world wyll not last alway. 


Edyth tired of Thomas and eloped with a servant 
of the Earl of Wiltshire, by whom she had a child 
that died ‘ when it was but a lad,’ and in due time 
she was ‘cast up.’ At Andover she told her sorrows 
to a gentleman to whom she promised the wardship 
of a fictitious daughter, a much injured heiress. He 
consulted Sir Thomas Dennis, who advised him to 
fetch the girl, but by the time he and the widow 
had reached Wandsworth her wiles had become too 
apparent, and the first ‘jest’ closes. 

From Wandsworth she went to Kew, where the 
Lord Chamberlain lay, and there she victimised her 
poor host of the house thatched with reed, which 
she undertook to replace with a lead roof. Here 
she won a temporary suitor in young Thomas, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s barber-surgeon. 


So long they were dallying both day and night, 
Tyll eche had other their trouth yplyght, 
Whiche was the same day, as I hard say 

That the thatch of the house was pulled away. 
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The third jest finds her in Suffolk boasting of 
property that lay at Thetford, on the strength of 
which she raises money and finds free quarters until 
Mr. Justice Edmund Lee locks her up for six 
months in the gaol of Bury St. Edmunds. 

Her fourth adventure is one of her most suc- 
cessful. After deceiving Master Guy and his 
sister at Stratford-at-Bowe, she sheltered awhile at 
Barking Nunnery, but finding ‘her profyt did not 
rest so neare the Nunnes nose,’ she repaired to a 
hostelry at London Stone. Here she proclaimed 
her determination to forsake worldly wealth and 
take ‘the mantle and ring.’ She must needs have 
a confessor, and is recommended to a Doétor of 
Divinity of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acre," 











A good publysher of God’s word 
In Church and Towne, and sitting at the Bord. 


The doétor is almost worthy of a place in the com- 
pany of Chaucer’s ‘ nyne and twentie.’ 


She kneeled ther adown on her knees devoutly 
And told her confessour many a great lye: 


Moreover she promised him a scarlet gown and 
hood, and a nest of goblets, 


So that he wolde, while she was in towne, 
Walk with her up and downe, 
And lay out money alway as she neede. 


It cost the good doétor five nobles, ‘and then anon 
she stale away by night.’ 
Her next victims were Master Frank of Fulham 


‘ Afterwards the Mercers’ Chapel. 
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and his wife Annes, who overtook her in distress 
while they were on their way to offer at the shrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. She had been robbed 
and wronged, and was on the point of casting her- 
self into the water. They carried her back to 
London and entrusted her to a scrivener, Master 
Rowse. Her property was at Kingston, she said. 
The scrivener was to make her will. Meanwhile, 
clad in Mistress Rowse’s gown and accompanied 
by Frank, she made an offering at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. But the scrivener had sent to Kingston 
and learnt the truth, so Edyth was put out that 
night, by the ‘ back side’ ‘without gown or kyrtle.’ 
As for Master Frank, 


His money was gone and spent indeed 
The blessed Marter quit him his mede. 


The sixth jest finds the widow in good form. 
Her property now lay at Windsor, and thither she 
went, with the servant of a draper who had fitted 
her out sumptuously. The servant brings back, 
not money, but a letter referring the good draper 
to one Master Rowse, scrivener, who will deliver 
to him a nest of goblets, a dozen spoons, and a 
standing cup. 


Neiber, quod ye Scriuener, let us drynk some ale 
And speke no more in this matter for shame, 
For ye are begyled and I am the same. 


Her next viétim was a servant of Sir Thomas 
Neville, of Tooting : 


She promised hym to be his spouse 
And desired hym to ryde to her house. 
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She has a daughter under the guardianship of 


Goodman Ross, of Sevenoaks, who dwells near the 
church, a carpet maker. So to Sevenoaks they 
ride, but when they arrive, she sends him to St. 
Mary Cray for a casket that lay in her lodging 
there. He had lent her money and ‘ payd for her 
cost I cannot tell what,’ but there was no widow 
at ‘Senock’ when he got back. 

The household of Bishop Fisher of Rochester 
provided her with her next dupe, a young serving- 
man of the episcopal palace. 


She promised him dale and downe 
On that condition he wolde her wed. 


He paid her board and kept her company, and 
their banns were called, but when the Bishop sent 
for her ‘to dyne with him and commen’ further,’ 
‘then was she gone.’ 

Her next attempt was upon the credulity of the 
Earl of Arundel, who sent five of his serving-men 
and a maid with her to bring her daughter, the 
heiress. This adventure ended in the widow being 
left stripped again of her gown and kirtle by her 
disillusioned attendants. She lay in hiding for a 
while next door to Master Heron’s, of Foots Cray, 
and then, borrowing an outfit from a poor woman, 
hastened to Croydon, where she dwelt for a week 
with a cook, from whom she borrowed five shillings. 

Then she came to Eltham the right way, 
Where she rested her three weekes and a day, 


And did nothyng but ay enquere 
Of gentlemen dwelling here and there. 


' Talk over or discuss the matter. 
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At length she came to Battersea, 


And on the next day after, she took a whery 
And over Thames she was rowed ful mery. 


At Chelsay was her arivall 
Where she had best cheare of all 
In the house of Syr Thomas More. 


At Eltham she sayd that she dyd dwell, 

And of her substance there gan to tell : 

Two wolsted lomes she had, by her fay, 

And two mills that went night and day ; | 
A Beere brew house, in which every week once 

Twenty quarters were brewed al at once; 

Fowre plowes she kept, the earth to cultiue, 

And xv great knaues to help her to thriue; 

Seauen women servants ye wull to spin and carde; 

And to mylke the kyne abroad in the yarde. 


There were three young serving-men in the 
household at the time who became suitors for the 
eligible Edyth, Thomas Croxton, Master Aling- 
ton’s man; Thomas Arthur, Master Roper’s man ; 
and Walter Smyth, the writer of the book, who 
was More’s personal servant. Croxton was a man 
of great stature, an excellent fellow and Smyth’s 
friend. Arthur was a man of charming manners | 
and parts, whose suit had the active support of 
William Roper and his wife, Margaret. Smyth 
modestly says little of his own endowments. 


Walter Smyth was this a man’s name 
One of her louers, and I might tell for shame. 
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Things went merrily with the widow, and in her 
chamber 


There was the revell and the gossupping : 
The general bumming, as Marget Giggs sayd 


But Thomas Arthur rode with the widow to 
recover a debt at Brainford, and there he discovered 
the truth. The rest of the episode, and how the 
Merry Edyth’s food and ale are medicated, and 
other things that ensued must be left to the reader, 
who will learn in this tenth jest of the Household 
of Sir Thomas More things that are not suggested 
in Roper, but may not be the less: true for all that. 


But whether she be content or displeased 

For the space of three weeks ye chaynes she wered 
And after, in a day of a gayle delivery 

She was discharged, being glad and mery. 


‘ Nothing dismaid,’ she bethought her of My Lord 
Legate’s place, where she asked for a certain knight 
who, she knew, was away. She told a tale of her 
wrongs and of her estate to three of Wolsey’s 
yeomen named Shyre, John Clarke, and Thomas 
Ap. Richards, all of whom she ‘bears in hand’ 
before she disappears. 

And now we come to the last and longest of the 
jests. It takes us into the country of John Rastell' 
and the Mores between Barnet and St. Albans, and 
it is remarkable for the close acquaintance the writer 
shows with the by-ways and hostelries of the 


district. The viétims are the landlord of the 


' John Rastell, who married More’s sister Elizabeth, had a 
country house and property at Hadley, near Barnet. 
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‘Three Cups’ in Holborn and his man, John 
Coates. The story is the old one of persecution, 
of property and wealth lying elsewhere, of money 
and clothing borrowed, of the discomfiture of mine 
host of the ‘Three Cups’ and of the widow’s 
escape. There is no meting out of retributive 
justice in Smyth’s conclusion; he is too good a 
disciple of his master Chaucer to end on the 
wrong note: 


So ‘ Of these poses I make an ende 
God saue the Wydow, where so euer she wende.’ 


The author of this remarkable little work 
belonged to a class from which from the days of 
Widsith the Scop have sprung many entertainers 
and not a few of our writers. He was a servant 
in the house of a public man. In 1529, the year 
in which he became Lord Chancellor, More 
obtained for Water' Smyth, who had been nine 
years his personal servant, the important office of 
Sword-Bearer to the Lord Mayor.* The cere- 
monial funétions of this office and the uniform 
worn on state occasions have changed little. The 
Sword-Bearer was the first of the four esquires or 
gentlemen attendant upon the Lord Mayor, his 
fellows being the Common Crier, the Common 
Hunt and the Water Bailiff. In ‘ Roper’s Life,’ 
there occurs a well-known anecdote of how the 
Water Bailiff of London, an old servant of More’s, 
told his master of scandalous rumours that he had 

' He always spelt his name Water or Waterius, a form of Walter 
not uncommon. 


? Letter Book O, f. 168 b, Guildhall. 
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overheard. As the Water Bailiff at the time 
appears to have been Sebastian Hillary, who was 
from the Royal Household, I think that an error 
has occurred in Roper, and that the reference was 
to Water Smyth, not to the Water Bailiff. 

That Smyth had literary tastes and capacity the 
poem shows, but we have remarkable confirmation 


of this in his Will: ' 


To John More, his master’s only son, he leaves his 
‘Chauscer of Talles* and Boocas.’: 


To Clayton’s wife, widow of Stephen Puncheon, he leaves 
his ‘ Englishe Crownicke.’ 

To the widow of a mercer he leaves his ‘Englishe 
Legent.’ 


To another widow, his ‘Boke of Bartholome de Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum.” ~ 


His interest in widows appears to have been per- 
sistent, and we must not fail to notice that he left 
ten shillings for his ‘ fellows’ of the Lord Mayor’s 
household, ‘ to drink.’ 

Although the faéts we have recovered are few, 
yet Walter Smyth emerges from the search a well 
defined and interesting figure, a man of mirth, of 
healthy humour, faithfully attached to More, as all 
More’s protegés were, and rewarded for faithful 
service by a master who never neglected the interests 
of those who had come under his patronage. John 


Heywood, Dr. John Clement, Richard Herde, 


' P.C.C. Wills, 8 Cromwell, 1538. 
2 For ‘ Chausceres Talles.’ 
3 Boccaccio. 
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William Rastell, William Roper, More’s secretary 
(Harris), and Richard Heywood of the King’s 
Bench ; these were all young men who came under 
the influence of the Chelsea household, and Smyth 
was More’s man from 1520 to 1529, during the 
time when this influence was most operative. 

In fact the ‘ Merry Jests’ and its author yield a 
very distinét contribution to our knowledge of the 
More circle. It is good to feel the catholicity of 
mind and the saving sanity of natural humour that 
fostered the mingling of piety, scholarship and un- 
abashed free fun within the More household. It 
is quite remarkable to find that -Berthelet had to 
explain to the Vicar General why he had printed 
without permission Margaret Roper’s ‘ Treatise on 
the Paternoster,)' with Richard Herde’s preface 
on the ‘Education of Women,’? and yet in the 
same year Margaret Roper appears in ‘ The Wydow 
Edyth’ as urging the suit of her man, Thomas 
Arthur, for the widow’s hand. Of course Rastell 
was not called to account for either ‘The Wydow 
Edyth’ or ‘The C. Mery Tales.’ 

I believe that not a little of More’s hostility to 
Lutheranism arose out of his conviction of the 
danger to national sanity of the withering influence 
of Puritanism upon the comic spirit; it would not 
be surprising to find that he approved of the caution 
to Berthelet, for we know that William Roper 
was said to be a little Lutheran in his young 


' Translated from Erasmus. [See Vicar General’s Books, 
‘ Foxford.”] 

* Dedicated to Marg. More’s young kinswoman, Fraunces S., 
probably one of Richard Stafferton’s daughters, a niece of More's. 
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days. Yet nothing affects the evidence of Smyth’s 
picture of the household ; even Margaret Giggs, the 
scholarly wife of Wolsey’ s Greek Leéturer, joined 
in the Rabelaisian discomfiture of the widow. 

It may seem bold to claim that ‘The Wydow 
Edyth’ is a narrative of fact, but the author states 
that this is so, and we shall see that his claim is 
confirmed by tests. ~ 

‘ This lying widow,’ he says: 


Late in England hath deceived many 

Both men and women of every degree, 

As wel of the Spiritual as temporaltie 

Lordes, Knightes, and Gentlemen also 

Yeman Groomes. . . . . 

Who so lest the matter for to here 

No fayned Stories, but matters in deed 
. here may ye reede. 


We are, in faét, dealing with aétual folk: The 
Earl of Wiltshire, brother of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; Sir Thomas Dennis, Sheriff of Devon; the 
old Earl of Worcester, the Lord Chamberlain ; 
Edmund Lee, Justice of the Peace for Suffolk; 
John de Vere, Earl of Oxford ; Sir Thomas Neville, 
Speaker of the House of Commons; John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester; Thomas, Earl of Arundel ; 
Sir Thomas More; Wolsey; these require no in- 
vestigation. It is when we come to look into the 
minor characters, the viétims themselves, that con- 
firmation becomes most striking. The Subsidy 
Rolls for 1523-4 for London’ show that our Henry 
Rowse, scrivener, was assessed at £8 in Chepe 


' R.O, Lay Subsidies 251/15 B. 
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Ward, St. Pancras Parish. The assessment for 
Wolsey’s household for the same date (Subsidies %) 
actually shows that the three yeomen who were 
victimised by the widow, John Clerke, John Shere, 
and Thomas ap Richards, were called on to pay a 
contribution of twelve pence each. Considering 
how difficult it is to trace even comparatively im- 
portant people in early Tudor days, this evidence 
of authenticity will be accepted as remarkable. 
Then we have Master Alington, who left in his 
will a ring of gold to William Roper, inscribed 
‘Memento mei Ricardi Alington.'' There is 
Roper himself who direéts in his’ will that he shall 
be buried ‘in the vawte at Chelsay wt the body of 
my dearelie beloved wief (whose soule oure Lord 
pardon) where my father in lawe Sir Thomas 
Moore (whose sowle Jesus blesse) did mynd to be 
buried.” Master Heron, of Foots Cray, may also 
have been of the More circle, for the Chancellor’s 
daughter Cicely married Giles Heron. Nor may 
we omit Margaret Giggs. Of the characters 
actually named in ‘The a Edyth,’ I have 
traced all but the widow’s father John Hawkins, 
her husband Thomas Ellys, Master Guy and his 
sister of Stratford, John Frank and his wife of 
Fulham, Goodman Rosse of Sevenoaks, the two 
servants of Roper and Alington and John Coates of 
Holborn. There is no doubt, however, that these 
are all equally real folk, and we need not despair 
of tracing thém. 


'‘ Alington added a codicil to his will to ease his conscience, 
*For he had seen a vision of a monstrowse blacke fowle like a 
raven, having a deathes head in her hinder parts.’ 
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Similarly the itinerary of the widow bears 
scrutiny. The story opens at Exeter in the house- 
hold of old John Hawkins of the Fleur de Lys. 
It moves to Andover, thence to Wandsworth, and 
so to Kew. We next find the widow at Horinger 
‘Heath, near Bury St. Edmunds; thence she goes 
to Brandonferry and Bradfolde, and after a second 
visit to the gaol at Bury she moves to Earls Colne 
in Essex, and so to Stratford at Bowe. From 
Barking she comes to London, where she beguiles 
the Doétor of Divinity, the scrivener Rowse, the 
Franks of Fulham, and the anonymous draper. 
And then in merry chase we follow her to Tooting, 
Sevenoaks, Rochester, the Earl of Arundel’s, Foots 
Cray, Croydon, Battersea, Chelsea, Braynford, Holy- 
well, Westminster, ‘ The Three Cups’ at Holborn, 
Barnet, Hatfield Park, ‘The Cross Keys’ at St. 
Albans, and ‘The Checkers’ at Hatfield, where 
she vanishes. Wherever she is, her property is 
elsewhere. From Andover her viétim is led to 
Wandsworth. When in Suffolk she has property 
at Thetford or Bradfolde. The Guys believe her 
tale of goods at Barking. The scrivener of St. 
Pancras sends to Kingston, the draper to Windsor, 
Sir Thomas Neville’s man follows the false trail to 
Sevenoaks and St. Mary Cray, the More household 
hear of an establishment at Eltham and money at 
Brainford, the Lord Legate’s man hears of wealth 
at Barking, and the governor of ‘The Three Cups’ 
follows the trail to St. Albans. 

And all for the widow’s wealth! Yet Water 
Smyth was right to end on his own happy note. 
‘God saue the widow whersoeuer she wend.’ A 
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material and sordid view of marriage held the field 
and the widow traded on it. We notice that the 
young men had the support of their patrons; and 
when Margaret Roper and Bishop Fisher thought 
such suits laudable, we may accept them as ap- 
proved in the current view: The wardship of the 
phantom daughter is not so surprising. Wardships 
were a regular investment; but we are required to 
treat the question of marriage, with widows at 
least, on the same financial plane. Apparently the 
Tudor view was that a young man was a fool who 
lost a chance of marrying a wealthy widow. 

In conclusion we may note that Smyth does not 
infliét on us a word of Latin, if we except the 
humorous description of the birthmark under the 
widow’s chin, which aroused the professional in- 
stinéts of the Barber-Surgeon ; a ‘noli me tangere,’ 
he called it. There is a complete absence of any 
of the notes of pedantry or scholastic training that 
make so many early printed books a plague to the 
reader. On the other hand there is not a word of 
natural description in the whole poem. It would 
be difficult to cover elsewhere so much English 
ground as Smyth does without finding a single 
reference to bird, bush or sky. He is never 
diverted for a moment from the course of his tale 
except when he turns aside to exercise his gift of 
irony on the Doétor of Divinity. In the eighteenth 
century he might have been another Fielding, 
with perhaps something of Fielding’s humanitarian 


interest in the police-court. 
Arruur W. Reep. 















SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


INCE the beginning of the War, 
the educated Frenchman—and what 
Frenchman is not educated ?-—has 
b) striven to keep alive the nation’s in- 
4 @ terest in the work of its great writers 
of the past. This end has been pursued mainly by 
articles in the magazines and by series of leétures 
subsequently published in book form. In 1916 
and 1917 Louis Dimier gave courses on Bossuet 
and Descartes under the auspices of the ‘Institut 
d’Aétion Francaise,’ and they now appear in two 
convenient volumes.' 

To the ‘ Bossuet’ is prefixed a letter by the 
Bishop of Arras, who has experienced the horrors 
of the German invasion, in which he commends 
the choice of Bossuet, ‘than whom our national 
literature has no nobler representative.’ In addi- 
tion to wide knowledge and lofty views Bossuet 
possesses the specifically French qualities: ‘l’ordre 
et la clarté, le bon sens et la mesure.’ Dimier, as 
the spokesman of the ‘Institut d’Aétion Francaise,’ 
naturally emphasizes Bossuet’s religious teaching, 
and dwells on the twofold design, religious and philo- 
sophical, whence emanates the idea of Descartes’ 


' ¢Bossuet.” Louis Dimier. 1916. ‘ Descartes.’ Louis 
Dimier. 1918. Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 4 fr. 70 each, 
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work. It is not necessary here to follow his argu- 
ments. There are more points of contact between 
Bossuet, who might have said with St. Thomas 
that ‘adorer Dieu est l’ceuvre de la raison,’ and 
Descartes, who published his ‘ Méditations’ in 
order to prove ‘l’existence de Dieu et tout ce qui 
s’y rapporte,’ than may be thought. For Descartes, 
at the same time as he established the principles 
of a new science, everywhere repulsed scepticism 
and atheism. He found in himself the idea of 
God as formed by tradition, and such as he found 
it, he accepted it, without criticism. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
‘Bossuet’ describes the great preacher’s views on 
politics as they may be gathered from his writings 
in general, and from the ‘ Politique tirée de l’Ecri- 
ture sainte’ in particular, Many of Bossuet’s 
axioms have a modern ring. That attachment 
to the soil is the basis of patriotism, has been 
illustrated over and over again in the present war 
by the eagerness of the French refugees to get back 
to their little bit of land even if their house has 
been destroyed. ‘La société humaine,’ wrote 
Bossuet, ‘demande qu’on aime la terre ou l'on 
habite ensemble; on la regarde comme une meére 
et une nourrice commune; on s’y attache et cela 
unit.” The Bolsheviks in all countries might lay 
to heart the following words: 


‘Ou tout le mond peut faire ce qu'il veut, nul ne fait ce 
qu'il veut; ou il n’y a point de maitre, tout le monde 
est esclave. . . . Rien dans le fond de moins libre que 
l’anarchie, qui dte d’entre les hommes toute prétention 
légitime, et ne connaft d’autre droit que celui de la force.’ 


IX P 
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Further, where anarchy prevails, each 


‘ peut tout prétendre et en méme temps tout contester . . 
la raison ne peut rien parce que chacun appelle raison la 
passion qui le transporte,’ 


where there is 


“ni propriétaire, ni domaine, ni bien, ni repos assuré, ni a 
vrai dire, aucun droit, si ce n'est celui du plus fort, encore 
ne sait-on jamais qui est, puisque chacun tour 4 tour le 
peut devenir.’ 


Bossuet naturally believed in an absolute, though 
not in an arbitrary, monarchy. Yet Bossuet’s views 
on politics are really those common to wise thinkers 
of all parties, from Demosthenes and Aristotle on- 
wards, and his sayings have an actuality in the light 
of present affairs on account of their eternal wisdom 
and common sense. 

Neither should Bossuet’s funeral orations be 
neglected by students of history, and Dimier is at 


his best in pointing out how they form a microcosm 
of the reign of Louis XIV. 


‘Tout l'appareil de la cour de Louis XIV, toute la 
gloire de la France prise dans le plus brillant de ses siécles, 
est représentée dans ces discours, au milieu des teintes 
graves, mélancoliques, divines de la mort. L’éminence 
des personnages défunts y jette les plus magnifiques 
horizons de la politique et de la guerre. Dans I’oraison 
funébre d’Henriette de France, c’est la révolution d’Angle- 
terre; dans celle du Grand Condé, ce sont les campagnes 
de la guerre de trente ans; dans celle de Madame duchesse 
d'Orléans, se montre ce que la cour a de plus gracieux; 
dans celle de Letellier, ce que la judicature a de plus 
austére; dans celle d’Anne princesse Palatine, apparait 
l'admirable sérieux de la dévotion de cette époque.’ 
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As is well known Descartes was not ignorant of 
the active life, though he soon made his choice for 
the contemplative. Between leaving college and 
beginning his philosophical work he was a soldier. 
He first served in Holland under Maurice, Prince 
of Orange. On the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War he enlisted in the Bavarian troops, and saw 
service in Bohemia and Hungary. He was a 
soldier for only two years, his object, we are told, 
being less to make war ‘ que pour l’apprendre,’ but 
his experiences probably led to the following re- 
flection on patriotism : . 


‘Quand un particulier se joint de volonté 4 son prince 
ou a son pays, si son amour est parfait, il ne se doit 
estimer que comme une fort petite partie du tout qu'il 
compose avec eux, et ainsi ne doit pas plus craindre 
d’aller 4 une mort assurée pour leur service, qu’on craint 
de tirer un peu de sang de son bras pour hire que le 
reste du corps se porte mieux.’ 


Dimier’s volumes suffer a little from a too con- 
troversial tone, from a somewhat loose plan due, 
doubtless, to their original form as lectures, and 
from lack of an index. Otherwise the little treatises 
are full of point and interest. 

I have sometimes had occasion to point out the 
misconception that occasjonally exists in English 
minds concerning the morality of French literature. 
The question is admirably discussed by M. Gustave 
Rudler in a little pamphlet printed by ‘ Le Frangais,’ 
the journal of the National Society of French Pro- 
fessors in England. It may be useful to note some 
of the salient points of his argument, Declaring 
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that the French are more interested in man than 
in nature, that they are above all an intellectual 
people, and that their literature aspires from its 
beginnings to Justice and Truth, he argues that the 
desire for Justice leads French writers to refleét 
in their books ‘les laideurs, les tristesses, et les 
iniquités’ of life. Conscience protests against 
iniquity, and reason against disorder. And so, in 
their passion for truth, French writers consider 
themselves sufficiently moral if they are true. For 
them the cardinal virtues are ‘la clairvoyance, la 
sincérité, la véracité, la probité, le courage de 
esprit.” We must further realize the high con- 
ception of art held by all Frenchmen, and that 
fine artistic treatment will, with them, outweigh 
the subject : 


‘L’état de contemplation désinteressée ob nous éléve 
lceuvre littéraire tue ou affaiblit pour nous, 4 supposer 
qu'il existe, le virus de l’immoralité.’ 


To be rightly understood French literature must 
be judged in relation to the race whence it eman- 
ates. English critics of French writers sometimes 
fail to understand clearly the French standpoint. 
After demonstrating that a too hasty generalization 
may dub immoral what is after all only vulgar, 
M. Rudler observes that for three hundred years a 
number of serious thinkers have sought in Rabelais, 
whose ‘gauloiserie’ angers some of his British 
readers, ‘la base de morales diverses.’ Again, love, 
for the treatment of which in novels and plays 
French writers are severely judged, fills, we are 
reminded, a very small place in the greatest French 
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literature. Only Racine, Marivaux and Musset 
rest their fame on the handling of that subject. 
Naturalism has its place in literature, because, 
divested of its ignoble accessories, it has for its 
principle 

‘la peinture crue des fonétions basses et des formes 


élémentaires de la vie, des miséres et des tares d'origine 
physiologique et sociale.’ 


Too many people when they rail against the ugli- 
ness of cealistic art or literature forget that it is 
life itself that is ugly. Realism in literature often 
serves to arouse in men 


‘un plus puissant amour du bien, une age on plus 
ardente, une pitié plus profonde, un sentiment plus haut 
de la fraternité humaine.’ 


Both French and English novelists who make 
the War the momentum of their plots and the 
ground of their psychology, are not altogether suc- 
cessful in their results. In ‘Mr. Britling sees it 
through’ Mr. Wells has probably produced the 
best psychological novel of the present War so far 
written in any country. French writers, novelists 
and others, excel in the psychology of the ‘simple 
soldat,’ but are, I think, less skilful in that of other 
ranks and of non-combatants. In Paul Bourget’s 
penultimate novel, ‘ Lazarine,’ a story of the War, 
no one was quite real or very much alive. The 
incidents were too palpably stage-managed, and the 
sheep and the goats too sharply divided. But in 
his latest novel, ‘ Némésis,’' he dispenses with the 


' *Némésis.” Paul Bourget (Plon-Nourrit). 1918. 4 fr. 55. 
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War. The book ends on 28th June, 1914, with 
the news of the assassinations at Serajevo, and 
except for the arrogant talk and manner of a 
Prussian officer, who figures among the guests at 
an Italian villa where the action passes, we should 
scarcely remember the existence of Germany. 

The hero, Hugues Courtin, is a soldier by pro- 
fession in the Colonial infantry, and has just re- 
turned with the rank of captain and the ‘ Croix 
d’honneur’ after two years’ service in Africa. His 
father, a fashionable man about town, is greatly 
disgusted when Hugues at once sets off to Italy 
to study, as he says, the battle of Cannae on the 
spot. He intends to write an article on Schleffen’s 
*Cannae’ (1913), in which it is made clear that 
for the Germans Cannae is the ‘bataille-type.’ 
When his father tells him that it can wait, Hugues 
replies: ‘Ca presse toujours d’apprendre aux Frangais 
a faire la guerre.’ The elder Courtin repeats this 
to his cronies at the club, and the following 
observations gives some clue to the attitude of 
Frenchmen of his type in the summer of 1914: 


‘Tl en est encore la!” s’esclaffa La Tour d’Enguer- 
rand. “La guerre? mais c’est fini, démodé. Qui croit 
enfin a la guerre?” 

* Tui,” répondit Courtin, “et son ami. . . . Ernest 
Psichari. Ils sont ainsi dans l’armée un certain nombre 
d’échauffés. . . .” 

** Mais comment voulez vous qu'il y ait une guerre 
en 1914, voyons? D’abord les peuples ne marcheraient 
pas. Le socialisme n’a que cela de confortable, mais 
il l’a. Jamais le prolétaire allemand tirera sur le 
prolétaire frangais. Ni vice versé. Et la Banque? Vous 
croyez cette gaffe possible, vous que les Bourses de 
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Paris, de Londres, de Berlin, de Vienne, de Rome, qui 
n’en font qu'une, remarquez, permettent cet universal 
chambard de toutes les valeurs? Et puis, il y a les 
engins modernes. Dés la premiére bataille, tout le monde 
serait tué.””’ 


Hugues’ chief reason for going to Italy is to see 
the Duchesse de Roannez, a rich American with 
whom he had had a liaison, when called to Africa. 
She had been angry at his leaving her at the call 
of duty to his country. She was of mixed descent, 
a cosmopolitan lacking a sense of country. In 
revenge she had after his departure written him 
one letter containing three words, ‘ je suis enceinte,’ 
and had abstained from answering any of the letters 
he had in great agitation sent her in reply. He 
now desires to fulfil what he can of the duty he 
did not choose, ignorant as he had been of the real 
state of things. He sees the Duchess, who refuses 
any explanation of her conduét or any informa- 
tion regarding his child, but keeps him with her 
by the lure that, when and how she pleases, she 
will perhaps explain all. In spite of the doubt her 
strange conduct rouses in him, the old attraction 
holds him, but when, not through her but through 
the treachery and jealousy of a dwarf she had 
befriended and who had learnt her secret, he dis- 
covered that she had taken measures to prevent the 
birth of the child, he leaves her in anger and disgust. 
Hoist as it were with her own petard, she suffers a 
tragic end. The book is well worth reading for 
its admirable style, both of language and of form. 
The human interest is slight—the portrayal of an 
absolutely unfeeling, conscienceless woman has been 
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better done—but mingled with the tale is much 
interesting antiquarian lore, and the Siennese setting 
brings out the charm and beauty of that distriét 
of Tuscany. 

In ‘Celles qui les attendent,’ Frederic Boutet 
gives a series of short stories illustrating the sacri- 
fices made by the wives and sweethearts of the men 
at the front, or the improvement wrought in old 
people by the valorous deeds of their grandsons. 
One old fellow who habitually shirked his work 
and drank and got into debt, is forced to change 
his ways because, as he puts it, his aviator grandson 
will go on doing ‘des choses épatantes.’ ‘Je dis 
pas absolument c’est pour mon plaisir, ni que c’est 
moi qui ai voulu.’ When his friend, Bigot, con- 
gratulates him on his general improvement: 


‘Le vieux eut une hesitation. I] comparait le main- 
tenant respectable et cet avant, si proche et si différent. 
I] étouffa un soupir et se pencha, confidentiel, vers Bigot. 

‘Sar, ¢a me fait honneur. Mais, vois-tu, j’sais pas si 
c’est bien mon genre.’ 


Humour and pathos abound, and the little tales 
give a point of view I have not met elsewhere. 

‘La pipe de cidre’' forms the first of Oétave 
Mirbeau’s unpublished works, of which I under- 
stand more are to follow. It is a volume of short 
tales illustrating the ugliness and cruelty of certain 
types of humanity. The characters are mostly 
brutes who understand, however, the art of keeping 
on the windy side of the law, But the worth of 


‘ ¢La pipe de cidre.” O€tave Mirbeau. (Flammarion.) 1918. 
4fr. 25. — 
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the volume lies in two or three sketches of a 
different stamp. One entitled ‘ Les Ames simples’ 
tells of a good man who served his fellow-creatures 
well, and who, in spite of the fact that he was an 
unbeliever, was pronounced by the cure of his 
village, who was his friend, ‘un saint.’ On his 
death-bed he confides a letter to the curé to be 
opened when he is dead. In it he asks for a civil 
funeral, as he desires not to break the harmony of 
a life spent outside the worship and beliefs of the 
Church, and that for the sake of their long friend- 
ship the cure will see his wishes carried out. The 
curé, torn between affection for ‘his friend and his 
duty to his calling, hesitates while confessing ‘cette 
mort était logique avec cette vie.’ At the funeral 
there appears a grotesque figure strangely clothed in 
nondescript garments ; it was the cure, but ‘quoiqu’ 
il fit accoutre comme ‘un masque,” on trouva le 
curé beau, on le trouva sublime.’ In this guise he 
conduéted the funeral, and standing beside the 
grave, pronounced this funeral oration: 


*« Mes chers amis, celui que nous pleurons fut un saint 
—un grand saint. Honorons sa mémoire et inspirons- 
nous de ses vertus. Il] fut un saint, je vous en réponds. 
Et Dieu le sait qui m’entend car Dieu, mes chers amis” 
—ému, troublé, il s’embrouilla, chercha ses phrases, et, 
ne les trouvant pas, il bégaya: “Car Dieu n’est pas une 
béte.””’ 


Two clever sketches entitled ‘ Paysage de foule,’ 
deal with the psychology of the crowd which the 
French seem to understand and to reckon with so 
much better than we do. In the first a woman 
has had a fall and struck her head against the 
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mantelpiece,.and her husband in agony, knowing 
not what to do, comes out of the house calling for 
help; a crowd speedily gathers, and puts its own 
construction on the matter without taking the 
trouble to investigate what has really happened. 
In the end the poor man is arrested for the murder 
of his wife. In the second a beggar attempts to 
steal a bag from a carriage waiting outside a shop 
while its owner is making purchases within. A 
crowd collects, the police are called, the beggar is 
arrested, although the coachman, chancing to turn 
round in time, had prevented the theft. The lady, 
leaving the shop, is astonished at the confusion, 
and finding her bag intaét, declares that the beggar 
is not to be sent to prison and refuses to prosecute. 
The crowd and the police are angry, and when she 
insists on the man being released, turn on her and 
abuse her for all they are worth in filthy language. 
Not until her command is carried out does she 
enter her carriage ‘ poursuivie par les huces de cette 
foule aux griffes et aux crocs de qui les petits doigts 
d’une femme venaient d’arracher un peu de chair 
humaine.’ 

Both our own soldiers and those of our Allies 
have been inspired to write poetry in the trenches. 
As a rule the poems so produced are short lyrics, 
the subjeéts of which relate more or less to the 
event in which the poet is playing a part, or lay 
bare his ‘état d’ame. Purely objective poetry 
rarely finds a place. I was, therefore, greatly in- 
terested to receive a poem of some 1,280 lines, an 
idyll of war and love, entitled ‘ Lise.’ The author, 
' €Lise.” Luc Durtain. (Crés et Cie.) 1918. 
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Luc Durtain, has embellished the copy he kindly 
sent me with the legend in his own hand, ‘ Written 
in the trenches of Lorraine.’ The metre chosen, 
an unrimed fourteen-syllable line, is managed with 
great skill, and the melody pleases the ear through- 
out. The poem relates a ‘simple histoire’ of 
which the poet has ‘recueilli des murmures,’ and 
seen ‘quelques profils: mon idée a cherché le reste.’ 
He warns his readers that they must listen with 
attention; the poet can provide the idea, but in 
order to understand and appreciate it, the reader 
must bring ‘esprit clair.’ Durtaih thus reiterates 
the great truth that if we would fully enjoy the 
poet’s work, we must meet him halfway. 

The poem is really a love idyll, most delicately 
touched in, between Georges, a young lieutenant, and 
Lise, the daughter of humble Lorrainers, whose 
brothers and fiancé are fighting for France. The 
officer and his men are digging trenches in the wood 
near Lise’s house. The fact of Lise’s engagement 
and of the difference in their rank is always in their 
minds and prevents any consummation of the love- 
making and they part when the soldiers are ordered 
elsewhere, ‘ Leur adieu vrai fut d’amis virils: le 
regard et la main.’ But the varying states of 
feeling of the two are beautifully hinted at by the 
poet. And so time goes forward, Lise, ‘naive, 
partagée dans une fidelité double, L’ homme en deux 
corps, deux absents bordés de peut-étre.’ A few 
months later the lieutenant returns to the neigh- 
bourhood, and both fall under the old spell. There 
was likelihood that the ‘amiti¢é’ would become 
‘amour '—for Lise had known her fiancé so short 
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a time before war had sent him away, and ‘]’amour 
trop rapide l’a quitte sans qu'elle sache.’ But her 
fiancé is wounded, has had to sacrifice his right 
arm, and sends a letter to her parents setting her 
free. This generous act arouses the better part in 
Lise, and she returns to her allegiance: 


* Sa vie, c’était dans l’avance des rangs entre les camarades, 
Moi c’est tout seul, aprés des jours et des nuits qu’il me 
renonce. 
Mais je le garde trop fort. Et pour sa plaié, j’en serais 
ee 
Qui la connaitra? Car je suis a sa droite pour toujours.’ 


Georges receives her decision calmly, saying he is 
proud of her noble spirit, ‘je vous aimais, Lise. 
Je n’ oublierai pas.’ And then a fury rises in her, 
and as one of the many who never possess ‘le 
meilleur, ni le vrai de choses,’ she reproaches him 
with ‘ Et que ferais-je si je vous aimais?’ It is a 
most human touch. If space allowed I should like to 
enlarge on the beauty of the setting and on the subtle 
way in which the suffering entailed by the War, 
especially in Lorraine, is suggested rather than 
described. The poem is worth study and is a con- 
solation for the present and the future that such 
charm, simple grace, and delicacy of touch can 
emanate from the terrible environment of the 
trenches, and that not even the horrors of war can 
kill ‘ Pidée.’ 


* * * % 


The following recently published volumes deserve 
attention : 
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La Guerre libératrice. Par Alexandre Millerand. 
(Armand Colin.) 2 fr. 40. 


A collection of speeches, articles, lectures from February, 
1913, to January, 1917, dealing with many aspects of the 
war, but always pointing to the great issue, namely, the 
liberation of the world. 


La Guerre totale. Par Léon Daudet. (Nouvelle 
Librairie nationale.) 4 fr. 50. 


The history of the ‘plan de dissociation intérieure 
poursuivi par |’Allemagne contre les pays de |’Entente.’ 
By ‘la guerre totale’ the author means the extension 
of the struggle to every quarter—political, moral, in- 
tellectual and economic, as well as diplomatic and military. 
Daudet gives the history of German machinations to this 
end. ‘Car J’assassinat du moral existe. Il coopére aux 
opérations militaires.’ 


Automatisme et suggestion. Par Le Dr. H. 
Bernheim. Bibliotheque de philosophie contem- 
poraine. (Alcan.) 2 fr. 75. 


A little volume addressed to psychologists and physicians 
based on observation and experiment. The author finds 
that there is no such thing as hypnotism, there is only 
‘suggestibility,’ and that to a certain degree everybody 
is ‘suggestible.’ In spite of necessary technicalities, 
Bernheim’s views on the subject can be easily grasped by 
the lay reader. 


Le Nationalisme suedois et la guerre, 1914-1918. 
Les Problemes Scandinaves. Par Lucien Maury. 
(Perrin.) 1918. 5 fr. 50. 

Swedish life and Swedish questions are here studied in 
their relation to the war and the means by which Germany 
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attempted to undermine Sweden’s neutrality are clearly 
demonstrated. The author’s survey closes with the 
autumn of 1917 with the accession to power of a national, 
democratic and loyally neutral government. A very in- 
teresting chapter, ‘Le mouvement intellectuel,’ gives an 
account of modern Swedish literature. 


L’'Inde d’aujourd’hui. Etude sociale. Par Albert 
Metin. (Armand Colin.) 1918. 5 fr. 50. 


A new edition of a former volume enlarged and brought 
up to date. It describes the conditions of social life in 
India studied on the spot. The author dwells on what 
he calls ‘the national movement’ in India (chap. vii). 
The book does not take a rose-coloured view of English 
methods in India; and even where some excellence is 
acknowledged, it is often grudingly. French readers 
should be wary of accepting Rudyard Kipling’s Indian 
stories as the last word on Indian social conditions, and 
if they study M. Métin should also study some accepted 
English writer on India. The immense difficulties of 
Indian administration can perhaps be only understood by 
those who have taken part in it. 


‘“EvizaBeTu LEE. 
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NOTES ON RARE BOOKS. 


#i to/ English Poesie/Containing A Col- 
Mary lection/of all Rhyming Monosyllabies,/ 
i, The choicest Epithets, and Phrases: / 
ye With some / General Forms upon all 
Occasions, Subjects, / and Theams, Alphabetically 
digested./ By Josua Poole, M.A. Clare Hall Camb./ 
Together with/A Short Institution of English Poe/ 
sie, by way of Preface. / London, Printed for Tho. 
Johnson at the golden key/in St. Pauls Church- 


yard. 1657. / 





Collation: 8vo; A, eight leaves, the first leaf blank; 
A, eight leaves; B to Sss in eights; Tr four 
leaves. The title of this work sufficiently describes 
what it purports and attempts to be. Biblio- 
graphically it affords an instance of inaccuracy on 
the part of the often very useful Lowndes’ Manual. 
Lowndes says of this, the first edition of the work, 
that it has ‘pp. 628 with a frontispiece,’ and in 
describing the second edition, says ‘Lond. 1677, 
8vo, pp. 670 with a frontispiece.’ The second 
statement is correét, but the first is not so. The 
first edition did not have a frontispiece properly 
belonging to it. 

I have examined nine copies, of which five 
were in original calf, each of the nine having 
an original blank before the title, and showing no 
trace of the presence of a frontispiece. The second 
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edition has a frontispiece dated 1677, and Lowndes 

have seen a copy in which the date was 
blurred or altered with a pen and the plate used as 
a frontispiece to the first edition. He mentions 
the copy in the ‘ Bibliotheca Anglo-poetica,’ which 
was in a morocco binding and possibly may have 
had such a frontispiece inserted. 

The first edition of this work is clearly a rare 
book, for it did not occur in either the Hoe or the 
Huth Colleétions, and it has a certain amount of 
literary and historical interest. On pages 41 and 
42 is a long list of books and their authors, used 
in compiling the work, among which appear the 
names of William Brown, Ben Jonson, Herbert, 
Wither, Shakespeare, Sidney, Heywood, Carew, 
Daniel, Drayton, Chaucer, Spenser, Howell, Donne, 
Davenant, Waller, Milton and Sandys. On page 
560 there is an interesting variant from the well- 
known lines in Macbeth, Aét V, scene i. The 
folio editions have: 





Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed 
Thrice and once the Hedges pigge whin'd. 


But the book under consideration, in quoting the 
whole of the unsavoury receipt, says: 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed 
Twice and once the hedge pigge whin'd, 


Why Poole wrote ¢wice in the second line is not 
obvious, unless he was offended by the arithmetical 
discrepancy between the two lines which a repeti- 
tion of thrice would cause. 


E. Marion Cox. 








